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I. 


It is not many years since Germany lost two 
celebrated artists,—the ballad composer, Dr. Cart 
Loewe, and the piano virtuoso, Ienaz Moscre ves. 
Both musicians, who died at a very advanced age, 
left autobiographies, that have lately appeared in 
print, though in fact not autohiographies in the 
strict sense of the word, the hooks being chiefiv 
composed of extracts from journals and private 
letters, When fifteen years ago I visited Moscheles 
in Leipzig, I was surprised at the freshness and 
vivacity with which the old gentleman talked of his 
French and English concert tonrs, and his recollec- 
tions of Vienna. The exclamation: “You ought 
to write memoirs!” involuntarily escaped me. “TI 
shall not do so mvself any more.” he replied, “hut 
T guess another after mv death will he able to com- 
pile something from the journals I have kept with 
the greatest regularity from the beginning of my 
artistic career to the present day.” Tt was always 
Moccheles’s desire that his wife, a lady who through 
kindness of heart, education, and the greatest refine- 
ment of manners, is an ornament to her -ex, shonld 
after his death undertake the publication of the 
artistic experiences of a career of almost sixty years. 
Tt was she, then, who undertook the difficult charge 
of editing the work, the first volnme of which has 
just appeared. [“From the Life of Moscneres.” 
Compiled from letters and journals, edited by his wife. 
Ist vol. 1872. Leipzig.] 

In Loewe’s case this charge has been performed 
by C. H. Bitter, favorably known through his bio- 
graphy of Sebastian Bach and his sons,—though the 
last part of Loewe’s biography is written by his 
daughter Helen. 

Essentially different in their talents, in their 
education, their manner of life, both composers yet 
appear to he equally called upon to relate important 
and attractive experiences from their long earthly 
pilgrimage, and we trust, that as formerly a delight- 
ed audience listened to the artists wherever they 
went, 80 now a considerable number of sympathiz- 
ing readers will follow up the recitals of the two 
masters, 

Loewe passed through a classical education; he 
was a theologian and teacher at a college before he 
became a musical conductor; mind and education 
enabled him to penetrate his art reflectively too, and 
to communicate the result of this reflection in a 
choice form. Moscheles, on the other hand, who 
showed his destination for a virtuoso already at a 
very tender age, and received a purely musical 
education, possessed in tarn great experience of the 
world, and the richest knowledge of men and coun- 
tries. His life as well as his art were outwardly 
more brilliant and varied ; almost always travelling, 
Moscheles was in fact at home everywhere, while 
Loewe, hedged in by narrow circumstances, was 
only able to make use of the vacation time for 
short artistic excursions. 

Jomann Cart Gorrrriep Loewe was born, 
the youngest of twelve sisters and brothers, on the 
30th of November, 1796, in a small town near 
Halle. From his father, who was “Cantor” and 
teacher there, he received a strietly religious educa- 
tion, and the first rudiments of his masical culture. 





Loewe's deep, beautiful soul betrays itself already in 
the manner in which he speaks of his toilful, and 


| one who should expect to find in them important 


yet so happy childhood. He was obliged to lend a | 


h«Iping hand evervwhere in the house, ron errands, 
carry water, dig potatoes, and even gather up the 
manure made use of in the orchard. “With what 
pleasure,” he exclaims, “did I rest during the warm 
summer nights, in the little thatched hats where T 
was sent to watch the ripening fruit!” But the 
most heautifal hours to him were those of the winter 
evenings. ‘When our mother had been indefatig- 
ably working for ns all day, and the shadows of 
evening hegan to fill, then she sat down at the great 
stove; my place was at her feet, my head resting 
in her lap. Thns we sat for a time, half dreaming. 
‘Now let me alone,’ she would say to fahor, and mv 
sisters and brothers, and then she, whom T loved 
heyond all others, began to relate—heautiful recol- 
lections from the days of her youth, old, half-for- 
gotten stories, that even now rise up before my soul 
like strange fairy tales. My eves then often wan- 
dered through the windows of our sitting room, that 
looked out upon an old decaved graveyard, over its 
crambling mounds, and mouldering crosses, and 
clung to the dark folinge of the old lindens When 
my mother had grown silent at length, and T prereed 
closer to her knees, I used to beg: “Mama, now plav 
us something yet;” then she would, smiling, take 
the violin with which my father led the choir in 
school, and play the most beautiful melodies on it. 
She had never had any instruction on the violin, vet 
her tone went deep into my heart.’ These im- 
pressions of his childhood we feel like a distant 
echo vibrating in many of Loewe’s most beautiful 
ballads. 

Very charmingly, too, he describes,—for the first 
part of this biography was dictated hy himself,—his 
life in Koethen, a small, quiet town, as a member of 
the choir. “This choir, consisting of sixteen schol 
ars, was obliged to support itself hy singing three 
times in the street, at the doors of the more well to- 
do inhabitants. The strange, old-fashioned costame 
of these little singers consisted of a three-cornered 
hat, and a long black cloak, while at the hack of the 
head a venerable queue was suspended.” From 
Koethen the thirteen-year-old Loewe went to Halle, 
where the old, celebrated harmonist, Tiirk, devoted 
himself to the musical education of the boy. After 
Tiirk’s death he turned his attention to scientific 
studies again, and in 1817 entered the University, to 
study theology, according to his father’s great wish. 
During this time he composed his first ballads, 
which already fully reveal his peculiar talent. His 
acquaintance with C. M. von Weber and Hummel, 
procured for him, in 1820, an appointment in Stettin 
as musical conductor, choir-leader at the Jacobs- 
kirche, and teacher at the College. Here he mar- 
ried, and settled down, remaining in Stettin forty- 
four years, always restlessly active in the cause of 
music, and doing untold good in the development 
of true musical taste and culture in his new home, 
and yet finding time to compose, displaying in fact 
a most astonishing musical productiveness. 

Besides several operas and oratorios, the greater 
number of his ballads were composed here, which 
soon made Luewe’s name noted and beloved in all 
Germany. His residence in Stettin was only inter- 
rupted by numerous short journeys, undertaken to 
perform his hallads in different German cities, or 
attend the performance of his oratorios. Of these 
journeys his letters give us a lively picture; but any 
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ideas upou music, detailed, or even only individual 
opinions upon artists or works of art, would be dis- 
These communications cannot be com- 
pared to Mendelssolin’s richly suggestive letters ; 
yet, nevertheless, simple, warmly felt, and graphic- 
ally told, they make a favorable impression, because 
they are the direct reflections of a noble, amiable 
nature. His journeys, taking him to almost all the 
chief cities of Germany, at length even to England, 
procured for him the acquaintances of the most 
noted artists, such as Spontini, Mendelssehn> 
Marschner, Schamann, &e. 

Loewe’s letters fiom Vienna flow over with praise 
and delight, so happy did he feel there. He experi- 
enced there the same peculiar charm which Vienna 
is wont to exercise over all tone-pcets; from Beet- 
hoven, who came to Vienna for “a few months,’ 
and did nat leave it again during life, to the quiet, 
dreamy Schumann, who confessed, in 1847, he 
should like best of all to settle down in Vienna, if 
he found a proper sphere of action there. Loewe 
liked hest to vid at the hospitable, genial house of 
the Counsellor Vesque v. Piittlingen, where a soirée 
was given in his honor. “All were burning to hear 
me,” he writes to his wife, “and it must be said, the 
Vienna people understand me, and know how to 
listen too; they are so extremely attentive. The 
domestics are warned not to allow the doors to be 
tonched on the outside, and not an eye stirs in all 
heads I sang ‘Der Wirthin Tochterlein,’ ‘Heinrich 
der Vogler,’ and two other compositions. My fame 
is gradually spreading here. If I could spend a 
winter here, I would not doubt heing very success- 
fal. Were I ten years younger I should remain in 
Vienna, but now this will not do for me any more. 
I only see confirmed in Vienna, what I always 
felt,—that from the very heginning I should have 
been placed in larger circumstances.” Material 
pleasures, too, Loewe knows how to appreciate, and 
exactly as Schumann writes after a dinner at Ves- 
qne’s: “I never hefore had any conception of 
such culinary art,” so Loewe confesses the “‘respect’’ 
he feels for the culinary art of Vienna, after dining 
with Vesque’s father-in-law. He gave a private 
concert too, in Streicher’s Music Rooms, as during 
the summer season it was impossible to succeed 
Fame, honors, and _pleas- 
ures Loewe enjoyed in plenty in Vienna; he only 
regrets not having come there fifteen years ago. 
“You splendid people have only an echo of past 
days in me yet.” With a heavy heart he parted 
from Vienna to return to Stettin. 

A complete catalogue of all of Loewe’s composi- 
tions is a welcome addition to the biography. It 
mentions more than 150 works, not to speak of 
a number of anpublished compositions. A quiet 
sigh over the transitoriness of musical art, over 
so much love and labor lost, will probably escape 
every one who looks through this long catalogue. 
There we find symphonies, sonatas, string quartets, 
piano compositions, which, printed twenty or thirty 
years ago, have yet never gained much of a name. 
Loewe’s operas and oratorios, too, must be looked 
upon as forgotten. Some of the oratorios had, it is 
true, during the lite of the composer, a respectable 
success, in repeated performances; for instance, 
“The Seven Sleepers,” “Johannes Huss,’ “The 
Destruction of Jerusalem,” “The Apostles of 
Philippi,” and “Guttenherg.” Of the operas, parti- 
culurly one, “The Three Wishes,” has been oc- 
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casionally’ performed with applause. Many single 
beauties as these larger works contain, it yet cannot 
be denied that neither the opera nor the oratorio was 
Loewe’s real sphere. Their style appears to us to 
day curiously antiquated. But we trust that 
Loewe’s Ballads will remain a dear, living possession 


to the nation. The composition of the Ballad is 
Loewe’s artistic speciality,—in this he stands as 
unique and unapproached as Schubert in song. 





Madrigals. 

[From an article on the ‘‘Rise and progress of the Madrigal 
in England,” which appeared fn the British and Foreign Re- 
view rome thirty years ago, and was wrttten, we believe, by 
Dr. E. F. Rimrgavrt, F.8. A. The article was suggested by 
the appearance of the Musical Antiquarian Society’s publi- 
cations } 


Madrigals are peculiarly adapted to meet and 
satisfy the growing musical wants of the commu- 
nity. They were written fora musically educated 
people, and for a people so instructed they are 
still especially fitted: in fact no compositions of 
any subsequent age can so well supply the neces- 
sitres of the presenttime. They repudiate all 
accompaniment, they need no instrument to help 
out or hide effects: assemble fifty or a hundred 
voices around a table, employ them upon a mad- 
rigal, and its perfect effect is realized. The re- 
finements which the vocal art has in later years 
acquired were unknown when these compositions 
were written, and in their performance are not 
nevded: still the art of rendering harmony a 
combination of melodies was thoroughly under- 
stood and expounded. The appearance of these 
sets of madrigals is therefore welcome and oppor- 
tune ; since they are not merely the reprints of 
searce works, to be placed and to remain un- 
touched in collectors’ libraries, but the means of 
musical instruction and enjoyment, and accord- 
ingly we find them circulating in cheap reprints, 
and sung by thousands 

The history of the Madrigal, though forming 
but a single and, and as it may appear at first 
glance, an unimportant portion of the history of 
music, is in truth one of considerable interest. It 
first introduced music into society, gave it a new 
character and a new impulse: it disclosed the 
power of the art to add to the social and intellec- 
tua! enjoyments of mankind, and to engage the 
attention of polished communities. The choicest 
composers of the age were madrigal writers, and 
to their sedulous cultivation of vocal harmony 
under this form we may attribute the progress 
and perfection of the Italian and English schools 
of Church music. The fate of these compositions 
forms an interesting chapter in the musical an- 
nals of our country. The art of vocal part-writ- 
ing was very early cultivated in England, and 
some uncouth specimens of songs for three or 
four voices, by Fairfax, Redford and others still 
exist, prior to the adoption of the term Madrigal 
This was doubtless imported from Italy, as well 
as the prominent features of the composition 
itself, which were imitated almost simultaneously 
by the musicians of England and Flanders; and 
the style of writing was so uniform in these three 
nations, that it would be impossible from internal 
evidence to class their madrigals and accurately 
to assign to each its true origin. In each of these 
countries the industry of its composers was appa- 
rent: of one of the Roman masters alone, not 
less than five hundred madrigals now exist ; and 
Venice, Lombardy, Naples, Bologna and Flor- 
ence contributed large additions to the general 
stock. These were imported into Flanders and 
England, and reprinted, sometimes with and 
sometimes without a translation. The reprints 
of Phalesius at Antwerp are now as frequent 
as the original editions by Gardano at Venice. 
In both countries the seed fell upon a genial soil ; 
in England it sprang up luxuriantly. The prov- 
ident care and discriminating patronage of Queen 
Elizabeth had ensured for the Church a succes- 
sion of well trained musicians: her chapel was 
the nursery and the school of the great compos- 
ers of the age, and as soon as the performance of 
m ulrigals became a prevalent amusement of the 
time, ample means of its gratification speedily 
followed. k 








The first coHection of compositions in parts de- 
signed for sovial recreation appears to have been 
that of William Byrd; but these were sacred as 
well assecular; and the Italian word Madrigale, 
not having yet been adopted and anglicized, was 
not employed. The work was entitled ‘Psalmes, 
Sonnets, and Songs of Sadness and Pietie (thirty- 
five in number), made into musick of five parts, 
1588,’ and was dedivated to Sir Christopher Hat- 
ton. In the ‘Epistle to the Reader,’ Byrd thus 
describes its contents :— 


“Benign reader, here is offered unto thy courteous 
acceptance musicke of sundrie sorts, to content divers 
humonars. If thou be disposed to pray, here are 
psalms, if to be merrie here are sonnets, if to lament 
for thy sinnes, here are songs of sadness and _pietie. 

5 eee Whatsoever pains T have taken herein, I 
shall ghink to be well emploved if the same be well 
accepted, musicke thereby the better loved and the 
more exercised.” 


In this collection Byrd has set to music part of 
the poem printed in Percy’s Reliques, ‘My mind 
to me a kingdom is.’ 

In the same year appeared a collection of Ital- 
ian madrigals translated into English, of which 
the editor was a Mr Nicholas Yonge. That the 
practice of madrigal-singing was now becoming 
prevalent, appears from the following passage in 
the editor’s dedication to Lord Talbot, the son of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury :— 


“Since I first began to keep house in the city, it 
kath heen no sinall comfort to me thata great num- 
ber of gentlemen and merchants of good account 
have taken in good part such entertainment of pleas- 
ure as mv poor xbility was able to afford them, both 
hy the exercise of music daily used in my house, and 
by furnishing them with hooks of that kind yearly 
sent me out of Italy and other places.. The Italian 
songs are for sweetness of air very well liked of all, 
bat are most 1n account with them that understand 
the language. As forthe rest, they either do not 
sing them at all. or, at the least, with little delight. 
And albeit there be some English songs lately set 
forth by a great master of music [meaning doubtless, 
Byrd’s collection] which for skill and sweetness may 
content the most curious, vet because they are not 
many in number, men delighted with variety have 
wished more of the same sort: for whose cause 
chiefly T endeavored to get into my hands all such 
English songs as were praiseworthy, and amongst 
others, I had the hap to find in the hands of some of 
my good friends, certain Italian madrigals, translat- 
ed most of them, five years ago, by a gentleman for 
his private delight, who willingly gave me such as he 
had, and also some others lately done at the request 
of his particular friends.” 


This collection also contains a madrigal written 
to the well known and often translated stanzas of 
Ariosto, ‘La verginella é simil alla rosa.’ 

The popularity of this work soon induced the 
publication of another on a similar plan, entitled, 
‘Italian Madrigals Englished, not to the sense of 
the ditty, but after the affection of the note. Im- 
printed at London by Thomas Este, 1599.’ The 
editor of this collection was a Mr. Thomas Wat- 
son. Ata later period Mr. Yonge published a 
‘Second Bonk of Madrigalles to five or six voices, 
translated out of sundry Italian authors.’ 


Meanwhile Byrd had received sufficient en- 
couragement, by the sale of his first collection, to 
publish another, under the title of ‘Songs of sun- 
drie natures, some of gravitie and others of mirth, 
fit for all companies and voyces, lately made and 
composed into musick of three, four, five, and six 
parts, 1589.’ From the author’s dedication of 
this set to Lord Hudson, we learn the growing 
love of madrigal-singing, and the patronage which 
the English musicians of that time received from 
their Queen. 


“Tlaving observed, Right Honourable, that since 
the publishing of my last labours in musicke, divers 
persons of honour and worship have more esteemed 
and delighted in the exercise of the art than before, it 
hath greatly encouraged me to take further pains to 
gratifie their courteous dispositions thereunto. And 
to no person the dedication thereof so fitly and prop- 
erly belongeth as unto your Lordship, by whom 
through the honourable office which you exercise 
about Her Majestie’s person, both myself and all 
other Hir Muiestie’s musitions are to be commended 
and protected. And for many favours to me showed, 
I am most deeply bound unto your Honour.” 





In his address to the reader Byrd also states, 
that since his “last impression of musicke, the ex- 
ercise and love of that art hath exceedingly en- 
creased,”—a fact which was soon to receive con- 
firmation from the rapid appearance of madrigals 
and ether compositions of a similar kind produced 
by the English musicians of the time. Among 
the most eminent and industrious of these was 
Thomas Morley, the well-known author of the 
first elementary work on music published in Eng- 
land in the vernacular tongue. His first contri- 
bution to the vocal part music of the time was 
entitled ‘Cazonets, or little short songs to three 
voices, newly published by Thomas Morley, 
Bachelir of Musicke, ete., 1593.’ This collection 
was dedicated to the Countess of Pembroke, the 
sister to Sir Phillip Sidney, of whom the com- 
poser says, that if her ladyship “shall but vouch- 
safe them her heavenly voice, it cannot be but 
that they will return so perfumed that the air 
will even be made delightful thereby.” These 
canzonets, which are masterly specimens of three- 
part vocal writing, are among the very few com- 
positions of the age which, until the establish- 
ment of the Musical Antiquarian Society, have 
been reprinted in modern times. We owe their 
scoring and republication, about thirty years 
since, to two members of the university of Oxford, 
Mr. Holland and Mr. Cooke. This set was fol- 
lowed by Morley’s book of ‘Madrigals to four 
voices,’ published in 1594, of which a second 
edition was printed in 1600, and a third in score, 
with his Canzonets. In the succeeding year Mor- 
ley published his ‘Ballets to five voices,’ dedicated 
to Sir Robert Cecil. 

It will appear that already these compositions, 
which are so often ignorantly designated by the 
general appellation of Madrigals, had several dis- 
tinctive titles and characters. ‘Their individual 
and appropriate features are thus described by 
Morley :— 

“The best kind of the light music which of late 
hath been so deeply dived into is termed Madrigal, a 
word for the etymology of which I can give no rea 
son, yet use sheweth that it is a kind of music made 
upon songs and sonnets such as Petrarca and many 
poets of our time have excelled in. As for the music, 
it is, next unto the Motet, the most artificial, and to 
men of understanding the most delightful. If, there- 
fore, you will compose in this kind, voumust possess 
yourself with an amorous humour (for in no com- 
position shall you prove admirable except you put 
on and possess yourself wholly with that vein in 
which you compose), so that you must be wavering 
like the wind, sometimes wanton, sometimes drop- 
ping, sometimes grave and steady, otherwhile effemi- 
nate.” * = * * 


In 1598 appeared the first set of ‘Madrigals to 
three, four, five and six voices, newly composed 
by John Wilbye,’ dedicated to Sir Charles Cav- 
endish, and in 1599 the only set of ‘Madrigals to 
four voices by John Benet.” Such a display of 
musical genius and erudition, directed to the 
same purpose within the same time, the annals of 
art in this or any other nation have never record- 
ed. Amongst a musical group so large and so 
gifted as Italy, Flanders aud England then pre- 
sented, it would perhaps be difficult to assign to 
any individual absolute and undoubted suprem- 
acy, but if that station can be claimed for any 
one, John Wilbye is the man. Regard being had 
to the then limited range of the composer's la- 
bors, tothe means by which every effort of his 
mind was to be wrought out, to the absence of 
that coloring which instrumental accompaniment 
gives, and to the want of those vocal graces which 
a subsequent age was to develope,—considering 
also the prescribed range in which the barmonist 
was accustomed and trained to walk, and that 
those combinations upon which Purcell adventur- 
ed in asucceeding age, were then either unknown 
or denounced as heresies,—the variety of charac- 
ter and coloring which adorns the madrigals of 
this great writer is surprising. Who or what 
Wilbye was, is unknown : that he lived in Austin 
Friars, and that he published two sets of madri- 
gals, is all that the biographer can relate of him. 
Dowland’s madrigals have less art in their tex- 
ture, and as a contrapuntist he must rank below 
many of his contemporaries ; but his ‘Come again, 
sweet love,’ will alone refute Dr. Burney’s incon- 
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siderate depreciation of his talents. Of Benet | 


little more is known than of Wilbye: as a com- 
poser he appears, if not in the first class, yet 
amorg the first in thé second: his ‘O sleep, fond 
fancy,’ and ‘Flow, O my tears,’ breathe the very 
spirit of melancholy. 

A few years afterwards appeared the first sets 
of Michael Este, Thomas Bateson and Richard 
Allison. Of these very few have struggled into 
~~ since the time of their birth. Este is only 

nown to dabblers in music by his ‘How merrily 
we live,’ which has served to enrich almost every 
‘subsequent collection of vocal harmony, whose 
various compilers from previous compilations have 
never thought it worth -while even if they had 
the power, to see whether its author might not 
have produced another composition of equal merit. 
Bateson was the organist of Chester cathedral 
and afterwards of Christ church, Dublin: his rep- 
utation rests on his first set of madrigals (for of 
the second set only a single copy is known to ex- 
ist), but these suffice to establish it: his charming 
madrigal ‘Sister awake, close not thine eyes,’ 
would alone fix his station as a composer. 

These works carry us as far as the year 1606, 
and three years later the first collection of Catches 
appeared under the title of ‘Pammelia,—Musick’s 
Miscellanie, or mixed varieties of pleasant Roun- 
delays and delightiul Catches,’ ete. ; but this class 
of vocal compositions forming no part of the pub- 
lications of the Musical Antiquarian Society, we 
content ourselves with this brief mention of it. 


_ From the year 1600 to 1607 we find in addi- 
tion to second sets of madrigals by composers 
already mentioned, the first and only collections 
of John Farmer and Thomas Ford. The latter, 
ifany perfect copy exist, is very rare; neverthe- 
less some of its contents, and such as make us 
wish for more, are well known,—‘Since first I 
saw your face” and “There is a lady sweet and 
kind,’—both of which, among many other musical 
gems, were supplied to the Ancient Concerts by 
Mr. Bartleman. 

The years 1612 and 1613 were signalized by 
the appearance of two sets of madrigals, which 
may rank among the highest of their class. The 
first by Orlando Gibbons, then organist of the 
Chapel Royal, and afterwards of Canterbury Ca- 
thedral. Gibbons was one of the latest, as he 
was one of the greatest, of the noble body of mu- 
sicians to which he belonged. He was born about 
the time that Byrd began to draw the attention 
of his countrymen to secular vocal harmony, and 
he died in 1628 at the age of forty-five. Gran- 
deur is the essential attribute of Gibbons’s writ- 
‘ings: harmony in its most massy and majestic 
form is the Instrument that he wields; but his 
compositions are not less distinguished for the 
skilful texture of their parts than for grandeur of 
outline 3 they invite and reward the close exami- 
nation of the artist, while they impress and de- 
light the unlearned hearer. Few purely vocal 
writers have combined these qualities in an equal 
degree. There are prema of compositions 
learnedly written, where everything is according 
to line and rule, where the web of harmony is 
skilfully woven, and all bears the mark of a prac- 
tised workman, which yet fail to touch the heart, 
to awaken the attention and lay hold of the sym- 
pathy of the multitude. To Gibbons this power 
was abundantly imparted,—witness his glorious 
anthem, ‘Hesanna to the Son of David.’ 
_ Gibbons’s only set of madrigals wasfpublished 
in 1612, dedicated to the author's “right worthy 
and much honored friend Sir Christopher Hat- 
ton.” This was the nephew of the celebrated 

Sir Christopher Hatton, who seems to have been 
one of the many patrons of the art to whom the 
English musician could then look for support. 
These,” says Gibbons in his dedication, “were 
most of them composed in your own house: the 
_anguage they speak you provided them; I only 
furnished them with tongues te utter the same. 
They were taught to sing in order to delight you, 
-“ if you take pleasure in them, they have their 


Gibbons’s secular music partakes, as might be 
expected, of the character which is stamped upon 
his compositions for the church. Wilbye, Benet, 
Morley and Weelkes essayed every style and suc- 





ceeded in all, passing “from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe,” with equal readiness and sne- 
cess. Gibbons’s vein was grave, and his madri 
gals, in subject as well as structure, are in accord- 
ance with it. We may take one of the madri- 
gals in this set to have expressed his feelings as 
to the proper aim and object of the poet and the 
musician ; . 

“O that the learned poets of this time, 

Who in a lovo-sick line so well can speak, 

Would not consume good wit in hateful rhyme, 

But with deep care some better snhjvct seek : 


For if their music please to earthly things, 
How would it sound if strung with heavenly strings. 


One, and one only of the contents of this set, 
‘The Silver Swan,’ has been copied by successive 
compilers into numberless collections, but all are 
worthy of the author of that masterly composi- 
tion: perhaps the madrigal we have quoted 
above, and ‘Dainty fine bird,’ may be ranked 
among the choicest of the work. 

The Madrigal, like the fabled swan, seems to 
have sung most sweetly when death approached ; 
for Ward’s collection appeared in 1613, termi- 
nating that rich outpouring of secular vocal har- 
mony which the preceding twenty years had wit- 
nessed. In his dedication to Sir Henry Fanshawe, 
Ward alludes to the decline of musical taste 
which was now becoming too apparent. and we 
may presume that he never found sufficient en- 
couragement to prosecute his design of publish- 
ing another set :— 


“Since no science carries so sufficient authority in 
itself, but must needs submit to that monster opinion, 
half truth, half falsehood, yet these. compositions of 
mine, being fronted with your countenance, even 
should these prove distasteful with the quasie-palated, 
yet with the sound, unsabject to such disease of hu- 
mour or appetite, I presume they will pleasingly rel- 
ish, and maintain me against the corrupted namber 
of time-sick humourists. These, honoured Sir, are 
the primitie of my muse, planted in your pleasure 
and cherished by the gentle calm of vour favours. 
What I may produce hereafter is wholly yours.” 


Ward was more nice in the collection of his 
words than most of his contemporaries,—Sir Phil- 
lip Sidney’s ‘Arcadia’ and Dravton’s Ecloones 
having suggested most of the musical ideas of this 
set; and these may rank among the first of their 
kind. The composer of ‘Die not, fond man.’ ‘Up- 
on a bank of roses’ and ‘Phillis the bright’ may 
claim a place among the best part writers of the 
age. With Ward the last of those lights which 
had irradiated the musical hemisphere of Eng'and 
during a large portion of the Tudor dynasty ex- 
pired. 

One work remains to be noticed, as a part of 
the musical history of the age. Towards the 
close of Elizabeth’s reign, the Earl of. Notting- 
ham, Lord High Admiral, offered a premium for 
the best madrigal composed in honor of the 
Queen. No less than twenty-two ¢andidates 
appeared, and their compositions —the majority 
of which were written for six voices,—were pub- 
lished under the title of the ‘Triumphs of Oriana.’ 
The title and plan of the work were doubtless 
suggested by a similar Italian one, ‘Tl Trionfo di 
Dori :’ it was published in 1602, Morlev being 
the editor, and the only unprofessional contrib- 
utor being the father of Milton. The theme of 
every madrigal in the collection is similar, and 
the burden of each the same,— 

“Then sang the shepherds and nymphs of Diana, 

Long live fair Oriana‘ 

The contents of this work necessarily vary in 
excellence, — Wilbye, Weelkes, Morley and 
Benet preserving their usual station. If the 
Queen merited such.a tribute of loyalty and grat- 
itude from the musicians of her age, she received 
in turn an enviable requital: her praises are 
wrought into lasting monuments of art, and in 
the reign of Victoria it is of Elizabeth that we 
vet continue to sing. In truth there is no other 
English sovereign whose name is associated with 
music of any intrinsic or enduring excellence 
Elizabeth died in 1603, and from this period we 
trace the rapid decline of musical taste and the 
decay of musical talent in England. But let us 
linger a little longer on a period so full of wel- 
come reminiscences. 

That madrigal-singing was a favorite amuse- 


ment of the time, is a fact resting on historic tes- 
timony and’ confirmed by the large supply of 
materials adapted to gratify it. We yet possess 
at least-a thousand English madrigals by compos- 
ers of name and note. If to these are added the 
madrigals imported from the various Italian states 
and from Flanders, it is probable that ten times 
this number were then amassed and in daily use 
in England during the twenty-five years of which 
we have spoken. This consideration sufficiently 
evinces the state of musical knowledge and its 
general cultivation, and all the evidence that we 
possess points to the same conclusion. Without 
quoting the well-known passage from Morley, we 
find this fact stated in the words of Galliard, 
whose testimony was derived in part from history 
and in part from tradition :— 


“Madrigals were mach in use in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, in which compositions the English of that 
time have left proof of their ability even to vie with 
the best I'alian composers. Nobody could then pre- 
tend to a liberal education who had not made such a 
progress in masick as to he able to sing his part at 
sight ; and it was usual when ladies and gentlemen 
met, for madrigal books to be laid before them, and 
every one to sing their part. I believe every one is 
sensible of the difficulty there would be at present 
[1720] of finding among the lovers.of musick a suf- 
ficient number qualified for such a performance. But 
since the glorious reign of Queen Elizabeth, musick 
(for which, as well as her sister arts, England was 
then renowned all the world over) has been so mach 
neglected, as much by the litcle encouragement it has 
received from the great as by reason of the civil wars, 
that at length this art was entirely lost.” 


This, be it remembered, is the testimony of a 
foreigner, resident for many years in England, 
and therefore not prompted or colored by national 
prejudice. But of the station which the musici- 
ans then occupied, there is in truth no more ques- 
tion than of the fact recorded by Galliard, of 
which therefore it is needless, though it would be 
easv, to multiply the proofs. 

The decline of madrizal writing and madrigal 
singing followed soon after the accession of James 
I. English musicians found no favor or patro- 
nage from any of the Stuarts; and the just and 
liberal support they had received from the last of 
the Tudors was exchanged for the cold neglect 
from the first of the succeeding dynasty, followed 
by an absolute proscription from ‘his successors. 
Within a few years after the succession of James, 
all the madrigal writers who in 1602 had sung 
the praises of Elizabeth were silent. In the reign 
of Charles I those collections of songs began to 
appear which satisfied the masical desire of the 
time, and to which Henry Lawes was the princi- 
palcontributer. In the prefatory address to his 
*Ayrs and Dialogues for One, Two and Three 
Voices, he thus censures that exclusive admira- 
tion of foreign compositions of which the Court 
has set the example :— 


“In our generation whatever is native (be it ever 
so excellent) must lose its taste, because men have 
lost theirs. For my own part, [I desire to render to 
every man his due, be he stranger or native. I ac- 
knowledze the Italians the greatest masters of music, 
but vet nor all; and, without depressing the honor of 
other countries, [ may say our nation hath had as 
able mu-icians as any in Europe. But, as in masie 
the unison and diapason are the sweetest of all 
chords, yet a second and a seventh, which stand next 
to them, are more discordant from them than any 
other notes in the scale,—so, as to musicians, a man’s 
next neighbor is the farthest from him, and none give 
so harsh a report of the English as the English them- 
selves ” 


The vocal-part writing of this and similar col- 
lections consisted of simple melodies, as simply 
harmonized in three parts. There was no at- ° 
tempt at the artful texture of the madrigal, no 
points of imitation, none of the evidences of skil- 
ful harmonic combination which marked the ecom- 
positions of a preceding age. Musical education 
had declined, and Lawes and his contemporaries, 
if they wrote at all, were compelled to conform 
to the capabilities and wants of the times. The 
musical flame was flickering in the sotket and it 
scarcely needed the rough blast of civil war to 
extinguish it. 
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The Annual Concourse at the Conservatoire. 
BY STANLEY THORNE. 
(From the American Register, Paris, Aug. 3.) 


Mr. Ambroise Thomas presided for the first time 
this year at the annaal concours of the Conservatoire, 
and he may be said to have now only entered upon 
the exercise of his duties us president. Most of my 
readers are familiar with the queer looking little 
theatre, which is, notwithstanding its quaintness, the 
consecrated realm of classical harmony, and the fa 
vorite temple of the old composers, whose fame is 
kept fresh by the masterly interpretations of their 
works which are to be heard there, I will pass over 
the appearance of the audience, which is neither very 
aristocratic nor distingué in appearance, the majority 
being eompoxed of the parents, friends and acquaint- 
ances of the lyric aspirants, who are generally poor 
and who generally spring from the humblest ranks 
of society. B: fore entering upon the discussion of 
the merits of the candidates, I must ask a question 
of the direction of the Conservatoire. Why is that 
ugly square of brown paper pasted over the Imperial 
arms, leaving the gold bees out in the cold, and why 
is the Republic represented hy a whimsical R_ with 
an intoxicated F, which, forgetting all decorum, is on 
the point of turning a somersauit? Is all this in- 
tended to impress people with the provisional” char- 
acter of the French Republiqa? If it be so, the 
travesty is entirely out of place in a place of this 
kiné which has no concern with politics. 

The public concours has commenced with the 
piano examination, which does not attract so large a 
concourse of people as the singing days, nor does it 
so deeply interest the public, for the reputation of the 
pupils of the Parisian Conservatoire, either as regards 
the violin or piano, is too well established to allow of 
any anxiety. Te fair sex carried off the palm for 
excellence this year; four young ladies were granted 
first-class premiums, namely, Miles. Guitry, Liauzun, 
Péne, and Maurion, all pupils of that excellent tech- 
nieal professor, M. Le Couppey. M. Herz’s pupils 
received second class premiums and accessits of en 
couragement. Mile. Péne is only thirteen years of 
age, and has, coneequently, ample time to continue 
and perfect her studies. The ladies, twenty in num- 
ber, all played the concerto in si mineur of Hummel. 
The gentlemen exhibited their powers in the polon- 
aise in mi bémol of Chopin. They numbered seven 
aspirants, of whon. MM. Bourgeois and Wormser 
took the first premium, being pupils of M. Marmon- 
tel, who ig generally admitted to be the first instru- 
mental teacher of Paris. 

The second day was devoted to the singing class, 
although why it is eo denominated, I cannot under- 
stand. No one seemed to be at all preoccupied with 
the vocal qualities of the candidates, the selection of 
the varions pieces heing dramatic and more suitable 
to the development of the tragic qualities than of the 
general style and finish of the singer. Another as- 
tonishing feature for an examination in a French 
school was the evident predilection manifested for the 
music of Verdi, more than two-thirds of the pieces 
being his most strongly characterized dramatic inspi- 
rations. The air from the “Ballo” was sung several 
times, even by a bass voice—M. Courtois, Why, at 
an examination of this kind, pupils are allowed or 
obliged by their professors to transpose, is incompre- 
hensible. The first prize was carried off by M. Boyer, 
a pupil of Roger, in the air from the “Ballo in 
Maschera.” M. Boyer is a dark-haired young man, 
delicate and frail in appearance, but possessing a fine 
baritone voice of sympathetic quality, somewhat 
lacking in force, which is, perhaps, due to the gentle- 
man’s feeble state of health. His interpretation was 
both artistic and feeling, showing that his talent is 

rfectly natural and almost self-cultivated. He ex- 

ibited all the possession and aplomu of a thorough 
artist. This is the all saving quality, by the way, of 
the pupils in general; what they lack in study or 
natural ability, they make up for in what we Yankees 
familiarly call brass. The second prizes were given 
to M. Courtois (a fine bass voice), and to M. Dereims, 
a tenor. M. Hensehling obtained a second accessit. 
The female candidates were lamentably weak, and 
the judges demonstrated their good nature by giving 
them anything. Mile. Sapon, who sang the cavatina 
from the “Reine de Saba” with some energy and in- 
tellizence, received a second prize which she won 
easily. Even the jury could not bring in a first pre- 
mium. Miles. arcus and Vidal obtained an 
accessit, also with the utmost ease, Mile. Vidal sing- 
ing the cavatina from “Norma,” beginning in one 
key and finishing in another. 1 now pass to the vio- 
lin concours, in which I regretted to note the but too 
visible absence of intelligent study and proper devel- 
opment of the voices on the part of the professors of 
the vocal studies, as well as the culpable weakness of 
the jury. The violin examination was more than 
brilliant, this class maintaining its reputation as being 





“three second accessits, and two third. Among them 


‘voice, too, fully equals M. Boyer’s; his height and 


*“Charles VI.” most ably, and who has been over- 





the very first in Europe. As regards the violoncello, 
the result was equally satisfactory. The composition 
imposed was a fragment from the concerto in si min- 
eur of Romberg. M. Loeb, pupil of M. Chevillard, 
took the first prize; there were two second prizes, 
two first accessits, one second and one third. For 
the violin solo the 29th concerto of Viotti in mi min- 
eur wax imposed. Two brilliant renditions by MM. 
Turban and Seiglet carried off the first prize, in ad- 
dition to which there were given three second premi- 
ums, which were well deserved, two first accessits, 


were several ladies, who were nearly as strong as 
their comrades. M. Massart’s class was the most 
remarkable, taken as a whole, but one and all merit 
hiyh praise and encouragement. 

The class for the Opera Comique came next, MM. 
Leuven and Du Loch sitting among the jury, on the 
look out for talent and pretty faces. The first prize 
was again awarded to M. Boyer, who displayed his 
versatility in the opening scene of the “Barber of 
Seville” —a trying one, when dressed in a frock cont 
with a soft hat fora guitar. Several passages of the 
air and subsequent duet were remarkably given, but 
M. Boyer's efforts were not more meritorious or ar- 
tistie than were those of M. Courtois, who appeared 
in nearly every scene during the day, giving the 
réplique to his comrxdes in excellent style. His 


extreme thinness make him, perhaps, a little awkward 
when gesticulating ina black coat, but unless the 
jury intend to make him shorter and stouter, I don’t 
see the object in tantalizing him with a second prize, 
obliging him to study another year, and coupling 
him in the recompense, too, with M. Dereims, who 
is much his inferior. A first nccessit wis given to 
M. Mevyronnet, who appeared in the opening scene of 
the “Dragons de Villars.” No first preminm was 
granted to the ladies, which was just; but, per contra, 
there was too mach leniency exhibited in the distri- 
burion of the second prizes. Mlle. Bureau sang the 
air from the ‘‘Noces de Figaro” very well, and de- 
served encouragement; but Mile. Chevalier was re- 
markably weak and inefficient in “Acteon.” and in 
the other scenes in which she seconded her fellow 
a-pirants. Mile. Thibault appears to be laboring 
under a severe affliction of the throat, but her appear- 
ance, dialogne, and gestures, were piquant and grace- 
fal, and she richly merited the unanimous first accessit 
with which the jury rewarded her efforts as an a-pi- 
rant for comic opera. Mile. Lacourigre, who appears 
to desire to pluck the laurels from Mme. Galli-Ma 

rié’s brow, must study hard, long, and earnestly to 
soften the tones of an unsympathetic orgun, and alxo 
to modify the abruptness of her gesture and car 

ringe. 

Next in turn came the Grand Opera. The first 
prize was again won by M. Boyer in the difficult 
scene with Gertrade in “Hamlet.” The yoong 
man’s voice appeared to be even fuller and more 
egreeable in quality than during the other trials, 
while his action and expression were almost perfect. 
Rumors of his being engaged by M. Haulanzier were 
repeated during the audition, and it is more than 
likely that such is or will be the fact, for the director 
sent for the promising young artist immediately after , 
his scena. ‘The second prize was awarded onani 
mously to M. Dereims, who appeared successfully in 
“Faust,” in the “Africaine,” and in “Favorita,” giv- 
ing the “Spirito gentil” with charming effect. The 
first accessit was given to M. Meun, which was very 
right, but the same favor should have heen extended 
to M. Auger, who rendered the mad scene from 


looked by the jury throughout the session. This in- 
cident gave rise to a demonstration of discontent on 
the part of the public, which was ineffective thongh 
well merited. The first premium for the ladies was 
awarded to Mile. Vidal, who sang several scenes from 
the ‘‘Africaine” earnestly and acceptably when con- 
sidered as a pupil, but feebly when gratified with a 
first class prize. The second prizes were accorded to 
Miles. Wagner and Tapon, the former. appearing in 
the third act of “Faust,” the latter in the “Favorite.” 
If Mile. Vidal hud heen included in the second pre- 
mium and the first had been put aside as it has been 
all along, the decisions would have worn a fairer and 
more impartial aspect. Mlle. Assenat took the only 
accessit, and her scene from “Robert le Dinhle” left 
much to he desired even for that recomperse. The 
general conconrs on the part of the ladies was very 
feeble, exhibi ing want of stady, a large amount of 
pretension, and insufficient nataral ability t» support 
the amazing aplomb exhibited. 


M. Jules Simon's Address. 
Paris, Aug. 14th. 


The address of Mi: Jules Simon at the discribu- 
tion of prizes at the Conservatoire has made so great 








a sensation in the art world of Paris, owing to the 
attack on M. Auber’s memory, that it may be inte- 
resting to your readers tu reproduce it. 

“Gentlemen,” began the Minister of Public In- 
struction, ‘‘whenever we assemble to reward and 
encourage the living, it is due that we pay the dead 
a just tribute of gratitude and regret.” The Minis- 
ter went on to enumerate the losses to art since 1870, 
referring expecially to Fétis, Samson of the Comédie, 
author and actor, Auber, Levasseur, and Carafa. 
“IT admit,” he said, “that compoxers —particularly 
such composers as Auber and Carafa—may dispense 
with onr funeral eulogiums ; besides the Institute 
over them a panegyric. But the executants, the 
comedians who have merited, either by their art or 
science, to be professors at the Conservatoire, and 
whose praises no perpetual secretary will sing, de- 
serve their titles recalled, their services appreciated, 
their glory consecrated, here in the midst of passion- 
ate lovers of the ideal—deserve al-o to be held up as 
a pattern to that youth whose task it is to continue 
their traditions. Executants leave only their name 
behind them: it is our duty to defend this, through 
gratitude as well as in the obvious interest of our 
own pleasures. 1 know that Talma and Rachel will 
be remembered as long as dramatic art endures, snd 
yet those who have heard ‘Talma are already hecom- 
ing rare. A few years more and no longer will be 
remembered the enthusiasm we have felt, bui only 
the enthusiasm we have heard described. These are 
the glories which disappear, like tho-e faithful re- 
productions of nature which the sun yives as ina 
few minutes and which he takes away again in 
few years. Not the less are they true glories, well 
merited, dearly earned. We who form the public 
owe more to artists than to doctors, for they charm 
away our cares for a space—more than to philoso- 
phors, for they inspire in us the splendor of the 
beautiful, whore nuture philosophers do not always 
succeed in explaining, We owe to them those rare 
moments when imayination creates arcund us” new 
world, peopled with phantoms that attract or repel, 
and when our spirit is flushed with that exalted 
pleasure of which Aristotle speaks, and which comes 
with the exercise of all our faculties; real pleasure, 
albeit produced by an illusion, as are produced most 
of our pleasures, and of which the memory lasts 
unto our latest sigh—softening us, and consoling, 
and strengthening. 

Composers and dramatic authors, in whose pres- 
ence | xpexk now, you are «till further in the debt of 
these executive artists. You, like ourselves, owe 
them the pleasure which their wrt gives, and, still 
more than we, a portion of your giors, perchance of 
your genius. No doubt you stand before your or- 
chestra hke the organist before his keyboard. ’Tis 
you who think and dream, you who unchain or eall 
the storms, 


Tollere seu ponere vult frena; 


you who hid us smile or tremb!e at your will. But 
if the artist have not cultivated his voice, if he be 
not master of his instrument, if be do not thoroagh- 
ly know the secrets of his art, if he prove only the 
inanimate interpreter of your passion, if he do not 
80 to speak fu-e himselt into you, hving your hfe, 
vibrating with your enthusiasm, you are like an 
orator whose tongue has suddenly dried up, and who 
feels in him great emotions and the clear strength of 
eloquence without being able: to communicate these 
to the heart and son) of the crowd. When Huabe- 
neck began to play Beethoven’s symphonies in this 
very hall, Beethoven was already admired, but be 
was not loved, not understood, or at least not under- 
stood as he is now.a-days. I was present some years 
ago at the reproduction of “Orpheus” with a triend 
of mine near whom I sit every day in a very differ- 
ent place, and who had heard Lonis Mowriet ia 
that part, the father of the tenor whom we have ad- 
mired in “Guillaume Tell.” When he came to the 
celebrated passaye, “I have lost my Eurydice,” Or- 
pheus first sang it near the tomb in a moved, patherie 
voive, and according to tradition he should have 
stopped there and resumed the singing in the same 
fashion ; but all at once, darting down the stage, he 
gave vent to his grief in cries so terrible that the 
audience were tonched to the very depths. ‘ Phat is 
new,” exclaimed my friend. There was Gluck, the 
master of calm and mighty passion, bat there was 
another artistic soul. Thus the same thoaght clothes 
itself anew, passing from one virtuoso to another; 
and this is why the great composers do not pro- 
nounce a verdict on their work, nor finally decide 
until having heard them executed by the masters 
So it is wich the theatre. Mol.dre consulted his 
servant and did not consult Armande Béjart; but 
rest assured he studied her and she no less taught 
him more than one secret in dramatic art. Masters 
have arisen since Molitre, who, sometimes like him 
though in different degrées, combining the author’s 
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talent to the comedian’s, at other times limiting their 
ambition to interpreting the works of others, have 
by dint of work and experience acquired a learning, 
& correctness of judgment and precision of execu- 
tion which have made them at once excellent actors 
and incomparable professors. There are perform- 
ances at the Théatre Francais which form vivid and 
rofound lessons in literature. You will find 

tter commentators on Moliére there than at the 
Sorbonne: allow an old Professor of the Sorbonne 
to say so much without failing in respect towards his 
successors and hisown master It was there that 
Moliére stood while playing his part. He sat in that 
chair, he wore that costume, he made that motion, 
and even, oh Boileau! he wrapped himself in that 
clonk. It was there too, great genius as he was, 
he fell into exaggeration ; for if he more than any 
other man led his age, he yet committed mistakes. 
The great man’s mistake has reigned undisputed so 
many years; they will tell yon how many, for they 
keep count with pious care of the least modification 
of voice or gesture; even a smile has its history. 
Then there comes to the house of Moliére some great 
mas'er of the art of understanding and expression, 
and he sets the point right—not without a battle 
though. A controversy springs up in theatre and 
ha'l, critics intervene, the Acad-my pronounces its 
verdict, and at last all is settled: thus is the proper 
gesture, the deep tone. Are these trifles, gentlemen ? 
No, it is psvchology, literature, art, and therefore the 
most serions matter in the world. 

I would impress on executants that the fate of 
masterpieces in a great measure depends on them, 
-and that therefore they belong to the masterpieces. 
It is a great name, that of artist, and it should be 
nob!y horne and rendered worthy by the work of a 
whole lifetime, and especially by obstinate and _per- 
severing toil during the first years. Torun through 
the Conservatoire rapidly acquire there some facil- 
ity, a common cleverness, and then leave it before 
studies are finished, out of desire for gain and 
through distaste for work, is to abandon the art for 
the trade—is to desert. Know that the moct illus. 
trious virtuoso who has arriv:d at the height of 
popularity and success, shou'd still work, and work 
every day, under penalty of decav. I am reminded 
at the moment that Auber was for thirty years your 
director. Iam far from wanting in respect for one 
so greatly and so legitimately famous, but I do not 
hesitate to add that he should not have made a mas- 
ter of studious youth. Read him from beginning to 
end; foilow his history from the commencement: 
his name is facility. Everything succeeded with him 
in art and life. The smallest musicians onderstood 
him and liked him at first sight, and one felt that 
his airs came of themselves and cost him no effort. 
There is more work in the shortest scene of ‘Les 
Huguenots” than in all “La Muette,” which is a 
masterpiece however. Ay, that man produced more 
than any one, yet it is certain he never worked. It 
has been said he was ignorant ;—not at all; but he 
must have known without having learned ; for Anber 
taking pains is,as impossible to fancy as Auber 
writing coarse or tiresome music. He was a magni 
ficent exception, whose place was never here. The 
director of the Conservatoire is a Cherubini, a Gluck, 
a Beethoven—genius strengthened by labor and ag- 
grandized by science. 

Gentlemen, love the beautiful and study your art : 
such is the virtue of your state. Everywhere are re- 
echoed these three words: the True, the Beautiful, 
the Good ; these are the stern trinitv that represents 
Philosophy, Art, and Morals. To discover the true, 
to express the beautiful, to know and practise duty, 
are the three vocations for which alone we are in the 
world. You have chosen the finest part; I conse- 
crate you therein. Enter on your career with the 
faith and courage of a soldier marching against the 
foe. You will gather perhaps as much hooting 
as applause. Glory is to he made by criticism 
as well as by praise, hy detraction and hatred 
as well as by enthusiasm. And just as in the 
strife of politics a man finds strength and con 
solation in the feeling of right, in the firmness of his 
convictions and the warmth of patriotism, equally so 
in the baile of art. it is of art he must think, it is 
for her he mast live and through her.” 

The ahove speech was frequently interrupted by 
applause from the entire audience. At the close the 
distribution of prizes commenced. A pupil of the 
tragedy-class, M Dupont-Vernon called the names 
of the laureates, who came np to receive their rewards 
from the hands of the Minister. First of all M. 
Boyer was called up, who had been Iucky enough to 
gain the first prize for singing, the first for opera, 
and the first for opéra comique, as well as the prix 
d'honneur, This last was founded some years ago 
by the widow of Nicodami, an old professor of the 
pianoforte at the Conservatoire. The prize consists 
of 500 francs a year. 





When the distribution was over, the croix de 
chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur was conferred 
upon three professors: M. Mathias (singing), M. 
Elwart (ex-professor harmony). and M. Regnier 
(dramatic declamation).— Corr. London Orchestra. 





A Musical Reminiscence. Meyerbeer as a 
Leader. 


A writer in the Zripod, who resembles ‘Charles 
Auchester” in his passionate fondness for music and 
musical celebrities, gives the following leaf from his 
book of personal experiences : 


The Auquenots was to be performed for the first 
time in Brunswick, Germany, some time in the 
neighhorhood of 1845, and Mevyerheer was to “con- 
duct” in person. I had heen present at all the pre- 
liminary rehearsals, and the mnsic had taken such a 
powerful hold on my youthful imagination (as no 
music before nor since), that wher I heard within a 
few feet of me, on the eventful day, an introduction ; 
“Terr —— , Cipellmeister Meyerbeer,” I looked 
around and lo! I beheld the (to me) demigod and 
ideal of ¢randeur—the great man whom I had pic- 
tured as an Appollo, sixteen feet high, with baton 
instesd of a cluh. There he stood a little Jew, 
moffied up, and a pearly dew-drop hanging on the 
end of his nose, with a sharp crack in his Jangh, 
so utterly unlike the dnet of the fourth act that T 
then refused, nor could [ since bring myself to 
accent, the real for the ideal composer. Yet I stond 
trembling in his presence, examining with wonder 
the man who wrote that marvellous fonrth act: and 
when he invited me to cet out under his feet and not 
stand in his way so, I felt gratified that he noticed a 
small hov like me, but did not leave. 

He conducted the largest general rehearsal sitting 
in an arm chair on the stage, heating the time ina 
quiet, unostentations manner, lifiing the baton hard- 
ly two inches from his knee; but now and then a 
quick, nervous motion of the baron, which com- 
municated itself to the orchestra somewhat like an 
electric shock, bringing instantly the fz., made one 
feel the force which he might let loose, but held sub- 
dued. The excitement was so intense in the 
orchestra, that when the apparently unooncerned old 
man lifted the haton higher, then the left hand, and 
finally himself, rising slowly with the crescendo, the 
musicians in several instances unconsciously half 
arose out of their seats under the spell of inspira- 
tion. Once he rapped on the floor, requesting one 
of the first violins to hold in a little and not let the 
music run away with him; then, speaking to some 
one hehind the scenes, directing him to remove that 
boy (pointed at me), “because he keens howling in 
an unearthly manner’’—i. e., in laudable endeavor 
to keep my voice in unison with the first violins 
carrying the melody. My cup of happiness was 
full at being noticed again. this time before the com- 
bined chorus and orchestra ; it was only after con- 
“tracting most solemnly to keep the peace that I was 
permitted to remain. ' : 

I must here mention that I was a sort of fixture 
(not even ornamental, but useless) in said orchestra, 
being tolerated there hecanse I sustained filial rela- 
tions to the corno Inglese; one of the D fintes waa 
my uncle, and I claimed a general friendship with 
the tromhones, heing only at loggerheads with the 
first violins, on account of the above mentioned fail- 
ing, which was the result of too much enthusiasm 
My invariable place at every rehearsal and perform- 
ance was in the corner at the left and next to the 
conductor’s desk ; so when the evening came I was 
in my place, and had the best opportanities to ob- 
serve the great master of modern orchestration, 

When he made his appearance in the orchestra, a 
deafening appl greeted him, which he acknowl- 
edged with a slight turn and inclination toward the 
andience, while divesting himself of his cloak, out 
of the pocket of which he took his haton, a little 
black stick apparently whittled with a knife; he then 
stepped up to his desk, and after blowing his nose 
with a dreadful snort, lifted his wand, and @ death. 
like silence prevailed for nearly a quarter of a 
minute. I watched the stick, and when it descended 
and was checked with a slight twitch, there proceed- 
ed, seemingly ont of the end of it, the low rnmbling 
of the long drums—another twitch and silence 
again—this repeated, and the grand old chorale 
began to whisper its way throuzh the maze of har- 
mony, until it finally swelled into an anthem 





inexpressibly glorious when played by such an |_th 


orchestra. 

All through the performance I was too much ex- 
cited to remember much beyond the figure before me, 
placid and untouched by the fire of his matchless, 
passionate, wondrous music—with a stoop in his 
shoulders, heavy eyebrows, overshadowing a nose 


which had just enough curve at the end to proclaim 
the son of Abraham, which latter, by the way, has 
since risen in my estimation fifty per cent. on ac- 
count of his children, Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn. 

After the performance, on my way home, I must 
have been still under the intoxicating influence of 
the trance which held me enchained during the 
whole evening; for I was arrested by the ‘“Nacht- 
wachter” for making the night hideous with frantic 
attempts at singing, or rather screaming, the great 
duet of the fourth act, soprano, tenor, and all the 
orchestral parts at the same time, and which homage 
to the great genius who had presided that evening 
was not fully appreciated by the unpoetical non- 
descript with the lantern, who had held me by the 
collar until I had finished the ravishing strain; then, 
becoming better acquainted with him, and “‘afier a 
short but eloquent speech, setting forth the impor- 
tance of the occasion which had brought us to- 
gether,” TI insisted on accompanying him to the 
station house. 

At the close of the opera, the Duke “ordered” the 
orchestra and singers to the palace, for the purpose 
of having several scenes repeated to him, which was 
intended as a great honor. Mr. Meyerhbeer did not 
go, but sent a note to his Highness the next morn- 
ing. saving that he forgot all about it. 

Of his works I will say nothing—the world has 
given its verdict: “Before him the composers of 
Fidelio and Don Juan—after him—nobody—or as 
Heine has it: Meyerbeer has rendered all previous 
dramatic music doubtful, all future impossible.” 


he 





“Nothing New Under the Sun.” 


The Boston Festival was, no doubt, rather origi” 
nal; but in many of the peculiar effects which were 
introduced into its musical elements, it cannot claim 
to be uniqne. For instance, already in the 17th 
century artillery accompaniments have been success- 
fully tried, at least if we may call a great deal of 
noise a success. In the way of gigantic instruments, 
Boston has not outrivalled the specimens which an 
entertainment of a somewhat analogous nature gave 
bith to, i.¢., if we may believe what the eradite 
writer of a paper appearing in one of the most vera- 
cious and interesting of German periodicals com- 
municates to its readers. We allude to an article 
contained in No. 29 of the Garten/aube, an illustrated 
paper, very widely circulated in Germany. It is 
entitled : “A Proof that there is nothing new under 
the Sun,” and the writer gives us the following nar- 
rative in support of this apparent truism, a narrative 
of sufficient interest, we consider, to warrant its 
translation into the vulgar tongue. ‘Unique in the 
annals of music is undoubtedly that concert which 
was given in Dresden on the 13th of July, in the 
vear 1615, at the request of the reigning Grand 
Duke Johann Georg, of Saxony. It was intended 
that this grand concert shonld consist of a perform- 
ance of some work in the form of an oratorio, treat- 
ing upon the historv of Holafernes. The libretto was 
written bya certain Mathesius Pflaumenkern, and 
the music was composed by the royal choirmaster, 
Grundmans. The latter submitted a sketch of a 
programme to the Dzke, which obtained not only 
the sanction of that exalted potentate, but also pro- 
cured for its originator a present of five barrels of 
beer from the royal brewery, with the orders that he 
was to excel himself in producing something extra- 
ordinary, something quite original and exceptionally 
peculiar. Acting upon these orders, Grundmaus 
issued an invitation to all the musicians of Ger- 
many. Switzerland, Poland. and Italv, to take part 
with their pupils, ina grand musical festival in Dres- 
den. On the 9th of July, 1615. the day of Sr. 
Cyrillns, there were no less than 576 instrumentalists 
and 990 singers assembled in Dresden, native artists 
not included. The instrumentalists who came from 
al] points of the compass bronght with them, in 
ma ages, instruments of qnite a novel construc- 
vom, OF these, the most striking was a gigantic 
double bass, the property of a Pole named Rapotzky. 
Tt was placed upon a waggon drawn by eight moles, 
and measur d no leas than eighteen feet in length. 
A small Iaddder was ingeniously placed against the 
instrament, and upon this the musician ran up and 
down with wonderful agility, playing hia part with 
the utmost precision, A_ student from Wittenbarg 
undertook the part of Holoferne, and in order to 
keep his worn-out bass voice in something approach- 
ing a decent condition, he had the ducal authority 
to prime himself with heer all day loag previous to 
e performance, at the expense of the princely host. 
‘The 13th day of July, 1615, witnessed the grand 
“performance, the scene of which was a small hill 
in the vicinity of the city. Here were stands for the 
court and audience in general, besides stages and 
stands for the per , both instrumental and 
vocal 7 Fearing that the gigantic double bass of the 
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Polish gentleman, notwithstanding its enormous 
size, would not be powerful enough for the rest of 
the instruments, the choir-master and condactor 
Grandmaus caused a rather thick rope to be stretch- 
ed upon the four sails of a windmill which stood 
upon the top of the hill where the concert was held, 
and with the assistance of an instrument very much 
like a wooden saw, sounds resembling those emanat- 
ing from a legion of violins were sawed out of this 
novel addition to the orchestra. An enormous organ 
was built expressly for the concert, and it occupied 
& prominent position upon the incline of the hill. 
The organist was a priest named Serapion, ‘who 
made use of his fists in playing this instrament. 
Instead of drums, large brewing cauldrons were 
made use of, but as the conductor was afraid that 
even these would be drowned by the sounds of all 
the other instraments, he obtained the permission 
of the Grand Duke to introduce artillery, and several 
cannon were loaded and discharged by the head 
artillery-man at certain passages in the music. This 
performance was most successful, and the th ds 


there for it; for the singing master with his i: def- 
inite notions of intonation, and his utter ignorance of 
any right method of producing and delivering the 
tone, was in danger of losing his voice at just the 
age when it would begin to be profitable to him. 
Very soon, however, Mr. Geo. James Webb began 
to conduct voice classes, and his simple method has 
had great infiuence on those who have come within 
reach of his teaching. 

The other principal element of the work of the 
“Normal” was the practice of heavy choruses, for 
which the quality of the singers gathered and their 
enthusiasm gave rare opportunity. The remainder 
of the working day was filled up with harmony 
classes, psalmody practice, &c. 

The practice of heavy choruses necessitated the 


employment of a good pianist to play the accom- 
paniment, and this afforded opportunity for a few 





who witnessed it were greatly pleased at the various. 


novel effects which the composer made use of. 
Donna Bigozzi, from Milen, distinguished herself 
greatly among the vocalists, but she unfortunately 
exerted herself so much in rendering the rans and 
shakes which fell to her share, that she expired three 
days after. The student who took the part of Holo- 
ferne, sang one aria with such a powerfal bass voice, 
that he made everybody and everything tremble and 
vibrate. The entertainment was brought to a close 
with a double fugue, which led to a pitched battle 
between the Dresden choir and the foreigners. The 
latter, who in this passage represented the flying 
Assyrians, were pelted with rotten apples and lumps 
of clay by their Dresden brethren, who were sup- 
posed to be triumphant Israelites, and this unex- 
pected finale was greatly enjoyed by the Grand Duke, 
who laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks. It 
was only with extreme difficulty that the foreign 
choristers could be hindered from returning the 
salutes, Otherwise the festival might have terminated 
in a sanguinary engagement between the rival vocal- 
ists. The choirmaster Grundmaus, the originator 
and conductor of the fete, received in remuneration 
of his services a cask of wine and 50 ducats from 
his princely protector.” Does not this beat the Bos- 
ton affair hollow London Mus. Standard. 
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[For the following description of a peculiarly American insti- 
tution, our readers are indebted to one of the most intelligent 
and earnest teachers of the West, Mr. W. 8. B. Maraews, of 
Chicage, who has from time to time contributed so much 
valuable correspondence to our columns, } 


The “Normal” Music School. 

Whoever reads the masical papers will notice 
some time in May the advertisement that a Normal 
Masical Institute is to be held at so and so, begin- 
ning early in July and continuing six weeks. Then 
follow the names of two or three distinguished 
teachers and the address of the Principal. This 
year there were about a dozen schools of this class 
held in.different parts of the country. They are all 
on the same general plan, and each one is in charge 
of some more or less distinguished writer of psal- 
mody. All these schools sprang from one root—the 
tausic teachers’ “Convention” formerly held in Boston 
under Dr, Lowell Mason’s direction. At first they 
were intended exclusively for singing teachers, and 
their leading class was that in “method of teaching.” 
It was in this class that Dr. Mason had the most 
wonderful success ; for he possessed the very perfec- 
tion of a teacher’s manner, having a clear and simple 
style of speech, a kindly way and rare skill and tact 
in leading a class by questions to reason out the 
whole subject for themselves. His more celebrated 
pupils were also good teachers ; Bradbury, Wood- 
bury, Root, Seward, and the rest. Still in all that 
constitates a teacher I must be permitted to cherish 
my boyheod’s illusion that Dr. Mason was facile 


























princeps. 

The original school of this kind had a class in 
voice culture, and I think the first one was con- 
dacted by Mr. Geo. F. Root. And much need was 





enterprising singing masters to pick up a few notions 
in the matter of accompanying and elementary play- 
ing. And so began the introduction of piano 
lessons. 

The first conductors of these schools were distinct- 
ively teachers; but when it was discovered that all the. 
pupils became disciples of the Principal, and used 
his hooks in teaching, every other author of a sing- 
ing book found it necessary to hold a ‘ Normal” in 
the summer in order to secure an adequate follow- 
ing. And this is the situation at the present time. 

Bat the strong competition between these schools 
has led to a great strife in the matter of the employ: 
ment of distinguished teachers; and the employ- 
ment of a number of good musicians, again, has led 
to a great improvement in the artistic tone of the 
schools, and a gradual minifying of what was 
originally the whole school, namely, the Singing- 
Teacher’s Class. For as soon as you introduce 
heavy choruses, and begin to speak of really artistic 
instrumental masic, you throw into decided shade 
the merely A-BC work of the ordinary singing 
school. And so it happens that for ten years past a 
constantly increasing attention has been given to 
private lessons in singing and on the pianoforte. 

The growth of pianoforte instruction in the “Nor- 
mal” has been chiefly remarkable within four vears, 
and dates more particularly from Mr. William 
Mason’s engagement in Mr. Root’s “Normal” at 
South Bend, Ind., in 1870. At the Normal of the 
preceding year held at Janesville, Wis., we had, I 
think, some twenty piano and organ pupils, nearly 
all of whom were very indifferent players. At 
South Bend, where, also, I had the pleasure of assist- 
ing Mr. Mason, we had about forty piano pupils. 
The following year Mr. Mason was employed by 
Messrs. Seward and Allen in the “Normal” held at 
Binghampton, N. Y. Here we had about fifty piano 
and organ pupils, This year at the same place we 
had sixty pupils in the same department, who took 


about four hundred and thirty lessons, and would [ 


have taken about fifty more if the teachers had heen 
able to work more hours. This same year, also, I 
hear that Mr. Root’s school in Chieaco had a large 
instrumental class tanght by Mr. Robert Goldbeck 
and Mr E. E Whittemore. And at the same time 
Mr. H.S. Perkins held a “Normal” at Racine Col- 
lege, Wis, where Prof. J.C. Fillmore, a Leipzig 
graduate, had a large class. It is easy to see, there- 
fore, that fully twice as many piano pupils have 
resorted to “Normals” for instraction this year as 
ever before. I am not sure but the proportion is 
even greater, for I have no statistics of the four or 
five sch-ols of this kind held in Ohio and elsewhere. 
But not only has the number of pupils been greater, 
the quality has also been better. We have had a 
more intelligent class, and those who had more 
artistic cultivation than was formerly the case. 
Whether the schools did them any good, the reader 
must judge from the following account of the exer- 
cises in one of them. 

The Binghampton school is organized in two 
separate departments, the Vocal and the Instrumen- 
tal. The former is. managed by Messrs Theo. 
Seward and Chester G. Allen, the latter, by Mr. 
Mason and the writer. This dual organization 
allows more latitude in adjusting rates of tuition 
and providing classes; for instrumental teachers 
understand best the real wants of their department. 
In the Vocal Department the teachers were: Mr. 
George James Webb, voice culture; Mr. Chester G. 
Allen, voice and harmony; Mr. Theo. Seward, 
method of teaching and chorus-conducting; Mr. 
Henry Harding, voice and elementary work ; Mr. 
B. C. Unzeld, children’s class. The public exercises 
were daily as follows: at 8 30 A. ™. came devotional 
exercises and calling the roll; at 8.45, general 





exercise in psalmody and choir singing; at 9.30, 
singing teacher’s class (by Mr. Seward); 10.30, 
popular vocal training (by Mr. Allen) ; 11.15, tech- 
nical vocal training (by Mr. Webb); 2 Pp. M., ex- 
perimental teaching class (by Mr. Seward) ; 3, har- 
mony (by Mr. Allen). In the evening four times a 
week was held the chorus practice This scheme 
provides, it will be seen, admirably for singing 
teachers ; for in the teachers’ class Mr. Seward pur- 
sues the method laid down in “The Music Teacher,” 
the book which he assisted Dr. Mason to make; a 
method which I suppose has never been surpassed. 
I ought also to speak more particularly of Mr. 
Allen’s class in vocal training, of which I heard 
very complimentary accounts from the teachers 
benefitted by it. Besides the class exercises in voice 
culture, a large number of the pupils take private 
lessons in singing. Probably something more than 
three hundred private lessons in singing were 
given. 

In the Instrumental Department there were this 
year but two teachers, Mr. William Mason and the 
writer, Mr. Buck being unable to come. There were 
two classes. The Musical Grammar class was held 
at 8 A.M. It discussed the subject in the method of 
off-hand lectures, going over the topics of keys’ 
scales, chords, cadence, modulation, pedal point, 
suspensions and other dissunances, voice movement, 
counterpoint, imitation, canon, fugue, phrase, 
period, song-form, rondo, sonata, and variable 
forms. As all the points were illustrated by cita- 
tions from the better class of writings (principally 
from classic works) opportanity was given for a 
considerable amount of aesthetic talk about music 
in general. The Piano Teachers’ class came at 
4.15 p.m. and, though less systematic than the one 
just described, it was so not from want of care on 
the part of the teachers, but from the exceedingly 
imperfect state of present knowledge on the subject. 
I believe a great deal has been done by Mr. Mason 
towards bringing piano-teaching into some really 
scientific form; and of the great value of this class 
at Binghamton there were not two opinions among 
the pupils. Twice a week there were piano recitals 
by Mr. Mason. These were familiar talks about the 
music (always very short, however), and such admir- 
able playing as it isa real pleasure to hear. I can 










give a better idea of these by citing the first four 
programmes than in any other way. 
Sonata Pathetique, Op. 13............+-0e05 Beethoven. 
Novelette, No. 7 Op. 21....... o+....+eeee-Schumann, 
Arabeske, Op. 18. ...........scccce.secercens Schumann. 
Polonaise in C sharp minor, Op. 26..........-.++ Chopin. 
Spring Dawn Mazurka Caprice. .............+-00+ Mason. 
Reverie, ‘Au Matin”...........0-0008 + ge ceeeee Mason. 
Danse Rustique......... 2. .sceseeeereeeeseeeens Mason. 
Sonata, Op. 26........00.-eeee:.eeee. cove. Beethoven. 
Novelietten, Op 21. Nor.6 and 7 . . Schumann, 
Imvrompta Fantasia............6. +...eeChopin, 
Waltz io C sharp minor Chopin 
Gayotte.........ccerssseree secrsocscrcerssoves Dupont 
BDOTOOURG. . . ccccc.icccecotcces esoescencocceess. MASON. 
So-Bo POUR. 00. cvcersccccsecctscccccceerceervess Mason 
Sonata, in F minor, Op. 2, No. 1...........+.. Beethoven. 
Phantasiestiicke Heft I, Op. 12........-.000 Schumann. 
Ballade, in A flat.... 60. cee cece en eee eee ce wees Chopin. 
Spinnlied......00 -cec.seessseeceesees oe ose 0 LAtOlF 
Chi-ci pi-pi-nini (Cuban Dance)........R:chard Hoffuian. 
Romance Btude.. oo... .cessssscoccccsorscevsors Mason. 
Sonata, in C sharp minor (Moonlight).......- Beethoven. 
Romance. in F shirp.............0008 . Schumann 
“Warum” (by request)... ... Schumann 
En e vom Lied, Op. 12... ... Schuwann, 
Etude, in C sharp minor.............6+ ategees Chopin. 
+++. Henselt, 


“1¢ I were a Bird’’......6....00..e00--. > 
Improvisation on ‘Tis the Last Rose of Summer, 
Mason. 

There were weekly concerts, and that was the rea- 
son of the absence of e-pecially concert music from 
the recitals. The improvisations were altogether 
unique, such as no one but Mason would give—so ele- 
gant, yet often so.zrotesque, and remarkably impres- 
sive and fascinating to the audience. The remainder 
of the time of the instrumental pupils was filled up 
with private lessons and practice. Owing to the large 
namber of pupils desiring lessons from Mr. Mason, 
it was found necessary for each papil to take one 
lesson a week of him and one of the writer, an 
arrangement which turned out to the satisfaction, I 
believe, of all parties. The technical lessons were 
given according to the Mason system, of which it is 
one great beauty that it takes comparatively little 
time but leaves the teacher free to devote the greater 
part of his attention to phrasing and artistic playing. 
In the course of this teaching I was repeatedly struck 
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with the care with which Mr. Mason prepa'ed new 
pieces for pupils. All the difficult passages had the 


was explained, and he invariably heard the pupil 
read the piece through the first time. I have never 
seen so much done for a pupil in one lesson as was 
done here. And at the end of the term I was im- 
pressed with the remarkable improvement pupils had 
made—even those who at first I thought in too im- 
mature a state to receive any permanent impression 
in five weeks. One of thése, who spent the first three 
weeks on one pieee, Jungmann’s “Spinning Wheel,” 
told me, “These lessons are worth all I ever took 

’ before, for I have now learned how to study, and can 
go on with some intelligence.” 

A similar state of things I found to prevail among 
Mr. Webb’s pupils in singing. Though of course 
five weeks is as inadequate a time to form a voice as 
a pianist, there are some things that can be taught 
even in this time. Namely, the proper formation and 
delivery of the tone, and the true method of phrasing 
and studying a new piece. A pupil once on the right 
track in respect to these points will not afterwards go 
far astray. 

Of the public conecrts I need not speak except to 
say that it would be difficult to hear better chorus 
singing. 

Here in Chicago, at Mr. Root’s school, I hear fine 
accounts of Mr. Fred. Root’s Harmony classes, and 
of the graded system of singing teaching, as illus- 
trated by Messrs. O. Blackman and E. E. Whitte- 
more. Both these gentlemen are remarkably clear 
and successful teachers, and in these classes had the 
advantage of going over the ground of their daily 
experience for some years. The other exercises of 
the school were on the same general plan as those at 
Binghamton, except that they had here no piano- 
teachers’ class nor Musical Grammar. 

But I have probably said enough to give some idea 
of the work these schools do. The question occurs 
to me: Do these ‘‘Normals” serve a real use, or are 
they another branch from the great American hum- 

ug-weed ? It appears to me that they serve a use. 
| They are not colleges, of course. One should not 
| gotoa Normal to obtain a systematic education; 
| its life is too short. But for music-teachers in ordi- 
, Mary communities, who wish to spend their summer 
vacation profitably in enlarging their stock in trade, 
I know of no opportunity so available as one of these 
schools. The piano-recitals would be rare even in 
the musical season of a large city (except Boston). 
And the other advantages are nowhere else to be 
got. They are not a money-making institution. 
The teachers work harder than in their busy season 
at home, and receive less pay for it. - The local mus- 
ical academies which are becoming so common 
throughout the iaterior do not fill this place, for no 
such school can afford to employ the class of teachers 
we find in the “Normals.” Nor do the Conservato- 
ries meet the need. For setting aside the fact that 
most of the so-called Conservatories are such only in 
name, they do not furnish this kind of practical” in- 
straction in the method of teaching which the less 
experienced teachers need so much—and besides, the 
only season of the year when teachers can afford to 
£0 to school is precisely the vacation of the conser- 
vatories. I conclude, therefore, that the Normal 
Music School is for the present a legitimate musical 
means of grace, in so far as it tends toward an artistic 
musical culture and a simple way of leading pupils 
to expressive and artistic playing. And that piano 
teachers have now begun to esteem some study of 
teaching desirable, I regard as one of the most hopeful 
signs of the times. 





Necrology. 

During the past summer not a few musicians of 
considerable note have passed away. No stars of the 
first magnitude have been withdrawn, nor were there 
such (forgive us, worshippers of Wagner!) Nor has 
the musical world been called upon this year to pay 
its obituary tribute to names of equal consequence 
with Meyerbeer and Berlioz, Moscheles, Hauptmann, 
Loewe. But the musical journals abroad chronicle 
the recent death of quite a number of musical artists 
and composers, who once gave promise of a fine 
career of original productivity, some of whom have 








fingering marked, every unusual position of the hands | 





written many works in larger forms, and most of 
whom have held positions of usefulness and honor 
until they were called away. It is sad to think, 
however, of the amount of glowing aspiration, of 
intense,ambition, study, and of dogged or impassion- 
ed labor that has gone into the composition of so 
many operas, symphonies, and works of chamber 
music, of which all that will be remembered is their 
bare names and opus numbers dryly registered in 
musical encyclopedias. But so it is in all the spheres 
of human occupation ; it is only the exceptional that 
is remembered ; the very smallest part of what is 
written will be read a few years henee. And yet 
none the less is Art its own rich reward; none the 
less is it desirable to make life itselfan Art, to carry 
the artistic spirit into all we do, and in our own hum- 
ble or more fav red wav to practice arts according to 
the measure and the quality of talents given ux. We 
do not believe that the composers of forgot en works, 
if they have worked with a pnre zeal for truth and 
beauty, have all thrown their lives away. Art, eul- 
ture generally, humanity, if not their own personal 
fame and fortune, will have gained something through 
their efforts; and it will be partly through their seek- 
ing, (through their failures, it may seem) that others 
will have reached ideals. Think of Bach's and Han- 
del’s musical contemporaries, what enormous quanti- 
ties of music they composed ; and not in any super- 
ficial, trivial, easy form or style; but altogether on 
the fugued or polyphonic system, works as elaborate 
and learned as those of the immortal two. Tele 
mann, for instance, is said to have composed and 
written down with his own hand as many scores as 
Bach and Handel put together, and in the same great 
forms ; yet not a page of it is found in the repertoire 
of todav! And he was by no means the only ex- 
ample of the kind. Truly there were giants in those 
days, and they are nearly all forgotten ! They spread 
their notes, their thoughts, their souls’ ideals, over 
incalculable reams of paper, and yet their page in 
history is blank. What Time swallows up of the 
musical production of our days is a mere trifle to 
what was crowded into his insatiable maw by vastly 
fewer workers, only they were giants, in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. 


Among the names recorded in the recent ‘‘Nec- 
rology” of foreign musical journals we note the fol- 
lowing :— 

1. Of Micaet Carara, who had long outlived 
his fame as an Opera composer, enjoying a certain 
amount of popularity, espec’a'ly in Paris, in Rossini’s 
day, we copy an account ou our last page. Probably 
not one of his operas ever crossed the Atlantic ; and 
the cnly scrap of his music ever known in these parts 
was the overture to his “Prison of Edinburg,” of 
which some of our old concert-goers of Boston Acad- 
emy”.and “Musical Fund” days may retain. a not 
very distinct recollection. 


2. Hernrica Esser, who died at Salzburg, after 
a long illness, on the 3d of June, at the age of 53, 
was hardly known among us here except through his 
arrangements for orchestra of some of the great or- 
gan works of Bach,—particularly the Toccata in F, 
which has been several times performed in the Har- 
vard Symphony Concerts. He was born at Mann- 
heim in 1818 ; was appointed kapellmeister at the 
Court opera theatre in Vienna in 1847, where he was 
also president of the Haydn Verein, until 1869, when 
ill health compelled him to retire from labor, and he 
removed to Salzburg, where he has been almost con- 
tinually confined to his chamber. As a song com- 
poser Esser has made a good name for himself; and 
several operas by him have been brought out,—par- 
ticularly “Die beiden Prinzen,” and “Riquiqui,” but 
withont lasting success. He is said to have heen a 
remarkably thorough musician, an excellent director 
and a man of broad and profound culture ; he was 
an enthusiast for poetry as well as music; his rever- 
ance for Dante is well known. As a man he was 
loved by his colleagues and esteemed by all for his 
integrity, right-mindedness and zealous fidelity to 
duty.—Besides his songs and operas, he wrote a 
Psalm, a Symphony, and various chamber mnsic. 
His funeral was largely attended by representatives 
of Austrian musical societies, and one of Bach’s 
funeral choruses was sung at his yrave. 

8. Hugo Utarcn is a name which promised at one time to 
stand very high in the records of German m ‘sical art. ‘‘His 
earliest compositions,” says the Neue Zeitschrift, “justified 
the greatest hopes, and up to the latest moment, at the age 
of mature manhood, much was expected from so rich @ 
talent. Ulrich was born November 26, 1827, at Oppeln, and 
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died on the 231 of May, 1872, in Berlin, at the Jewish hospi- 
tal, where he, the Catholic, suffering from an incurable 
disease, had for some months found refuge. The son of & 
gymnasium teacher, after passing the usual examination 
upon leaving college, he went in 1846 to Berlin, to devote him- 
self entirely to music, and there for nearl, three years he 
enjoyed the tuition of Prof. Dehn. He attracted remarkable 
attention through his B-minor Symphony, » hich the royal 
orchestra brought out in 1853. He became still more known 
through his Sinfonie triomphale, which won for him the 
prize of 1,500 francs in Brussels. Both of these works have 
kept their place upon the repertoire of the Berlin Sym- 
phony orchestra to this day; they have made their way 
throughout all Germany, and during this last winter the 
royal Kapelle (a rare distinction) performed the B-minor 
Symphony twice. Among his other works may be named a 
Trio in C mejor, a violoncello Sonata, a string Quartet and an 
Overture, besides small pianoforte compositions and songs. 
Throug a wealthy friend he was enabled in 1855 to make an 
extended tour in Italy, mainly with a view to fathom the 
mysteries of the etyle of singing. Wh n he returned to 
Berlin in 1858, hs productive energy was evidently extinct. 
Agrand opera was expected from him, for which Max Ring 
had made tue text (‘‘Bertrand e Born); but the opera did 
not appear. On the other hand an Overture, which was per- 
formed, made only a moderate sensation; from that moment 
Ulrich retired iote deep silence, betraying his existence to the 
artistic world only hrough pumerous pianoforte arr nge- 
ments of classical works; these are reputed models in their 
way. The success attending the last performance of his B- 
minor Symphony seemed to rekindle his productive activity : 
he conceived the resolution to execute the plans of former 
years; but soon the illness seized him, from whieh he was 
not destined to recover.” 

Ilugo Ulrich is probably only known in this country to 
those who have studied the Concertos of Mozar’, the Quin- 
tets, Quartets, Trios, &c., of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and 
Schubert through his most useful four-hand arrangements, 
published in Leuckart’s series of ‘*Haus-Musik,” Leipzig. 
More than twenty of Mozart’s piano Concertos he has made 


ble in that form. 
4. Witagstm Wieprecut, the famous director in chief of 


all the military bands of Prussia, a great favorite of Emperor 
W lhelm from the days when he waa Regent, die@ on the 4th 
of August at Berlin. His suecess will be remembered at the 


eoncours of military bands in Paris at the great exposition 


in 1867, on which occasion he was made a knight of the 
Legicn of Honor. He was born at Aschersleben August 10, 
1802, the son of the town musician, of whom at an early age 
he learned the violin and nearly all the wind instruments. 
He afterwards had Concertmeister Hause in Dresden for his 
violin teacher, and then appeared in concerte et Leipzig both 
as violinist and trombonist. In 1824 he entered the royal 
Kapelle at Berlin as violinist, but soon began to turn his 
attention to the military music, for »hich he composed indus- 
triously. He also entered deeply into the study of acoustics, 
which led him to make various improvements in wind instru- 
ments, besides inventing new ones, such as the chromatic 
bass-tuba, 1nd an instrument of wood which he called the 


Batyphon. Since 1838 he has had all the band music of the 
regiments of the Garde under his direction, preseribing the 
number and quality of the instruments, arrangi g the 
music, &c., all upon a unitary system. It has been said 
that he knew more about all varieties of orchestral and band 
instruments than any man living, and that even Berlioz owed 
much tohim, He has pored j bi and 
dances, and some songs, and has made a great many ar-ange- 
ments of orchestral and other works for bands of Harmonce- 
musik. He was fond of ing vast mb of wind 
instruments together, and even arranged Symphonies of 
Beethoven for a monster band of seven or eight bundred 
instruments, which under his careful drill executed them 
with remarkable precision and light and shade. He has 
written various es-ays in the musical journals of Berlin, and 
when we made his acquaintance there in 1860, ne showed us 
some of the manuscript of a very elaborate work on inetru- 
ments and iustrumentation; bat of ta publication we have 
never heard. He was a hearty, genial, entertaini:g man, 
and took a cordial interest in musical Amerieans who visited 








Berlin. rh 
Mapa UDERSDORFF, 98 many will be glad to learn, will 
make Boston her headquarters during the fali and winter, 
having taken rooms at the Bellevue Hotel, in Beacon Street 
She has consented to give some lessons and advice in the art 
of singing, whenever she isin the city, to a limited number 
of pupils, During the present month, especially, her time 
will be free for that purpose. Surely not only amateurs, but 
not a few of our public singera, who are by ne means perfect, 
should be prompt to avail themrelves of the adviee and critic- 
ism of so complete an artist, so fullof the vitality and earnest- 
ness that cannot but inspire a pupil. If only to acquire 
something of the true dramatic qualty, many a singer will do 
well to come within the influence of Madame Rudersdorff. 


Carafa. 


Last week we chronicled the death of a com- 
poser renowned in his day, but one whose name ond: 
fame had almost glided from the remembranes of 
men. Never perhaps since 1828 was Micheb Henvi 
Carafa so much in the months of his contemporaries 
as during last week, in Paris, the weck of his denth 
That event brought back memories of one of the 
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met prolific composers of his time—the musician 
who wrote “Semiramis” and “Masaniello” before 
Rossini and Auber had thonght of those themes— 
the Academician of thirty-five vears standing—the 
man who served under Marat. Carafa‘s history was 
emphatically a history of the first quarter of the 
century. He sarvived his popularity—sarvived even 
the mention of his works, and was only known dar- 
ing the last forty years through the friendship which 
Rossini in his lifetime bore him, and by the oe- 
casional mention of him in the musical section of the 
Instirute. 

Carafa—or, to give him the henefit of his full 
name, Michel Henri Francois Alova Vincent Panl 
Carafa de Colobrano—was horn on the 17th Novem- 
ber, 1787 (some say 1785), in Naples. Tn his in- 
fancy he showed a decided predilection for music, 
and his parents placed him under Fenaroli and 
other masters of eminence, the effect of whose teach- 
ing is manifested in the pnrity of Carafa’s stvle 
His early compositions are said to have heen very 
successfal and facile. The musical career of the 
young student was interrupted hy war; he was 
drawn and enrolled in a Neapolitan regiment and, 
before he had come of ave, fell into the hande of the 
French at the battle of Campo Tenese in Calabria. 
This was in 1806. As aprisoner he attracted the 
notice of Murat, who attached him to himeelf, and 
as Lieutenant of Has-ars Carafa de Colobrano 
served the new king and gained his cantainey dar 
ing the Sicilian expedition. He followed Murat to 
Rassia in 1812, and there received the Crose of the 
Legion, and the rank of chef d’escadron. Thia cloe- 
ed his military career: 1814 restored him to civil 
life, and he resumed his musical etndies. A slight 
drawing room opera called “]/] Fantasma” attained 
sufficient success in that year to indace him to try 
the stnge. The “‘Vascello d’Occidente” was hie first 
public prodaction, brought ont with considerahle 
snocess at the Teatro del Fondo in his native town 
Three others followed in the same vear, thus attest- 
ing the composer's fecundity, These were “Ja 
Gelosia corretta,” “Gabriella di Vergi,.” and “7 due 
Figaro” From Naples he went to Milan, Venice, 
and Vienna, scattering his w rks with the prodigal 
ity Of asower. In 1821 he arrived in Paris, and 
made his dehat there at the Feydeau with a three 
act opera, “Jeanne d'Arc,” which only obtained a 
moderate success. Next year “La Solituire” had a 
much better fate, and from that time Carafa settled 
down in Paris and went indastrionsly to work, writ- 
ing for the Italian theatres of that capital and 
abroad, and for the Opéra Comiqne. Retween 
1823 and 1828 he produced “Le Vulet de Chambre” 
“L' Anherge supposée,” “Singarido,” “La Violette.” 
**La Belle au bois dormant,” “Il Sonnambulo.” “7! 
Paria; in 1828, ‘Masaniello.” “Jenny 3 in 
1829, ‘Le Nozze di Lamermoor;” in 1820, “Te 
Livre de I’ Ermite.” “L' Auberge d’Auray” (in eo. 
lnboration with Héro!d); in 1831, “Z’Orqie” (hallet 
at the Opera) ; in 1833, “La Prison a’ Edimboura.” 
*Une Journée de la Fronde:” in 1894. “Ta 
Grande duchesse,” which closed the list In 1834 his 
popularity went foot. Two years saheeqnently an 
attempt was made to revive “De Solitaire,” his 
initial saccess ; but the Varia public had ceased to 
care for Carafa. In 1837 he took the piace of Le 
Sueur in the [nstirare, and having officiated as direc. 
tor atthe Gemnase Musical Militaire he heeame, on 
its suppression, Professor of Ideal Composition at 
the Conservatoire and Officer of the Legion in 1847. 
From this time to his death the world forgot 
Carafa. 

Tne friendsh'p of Rossini for the maestro en re 
traite was loval and firm. Carafa’s poverty tonched 
Rossini, who songht how to alleviate it withont 
wounding the composer, Thas when .a French 
translation of “Semiramide” was first talked about, 
and Méry was suggested to do it, Rossini recom- 
mended M. Perrin to entrust Carafa with the mani- 
pulation of the recitatives and ballet mnsic. This 
being accorded, off went Rossini to M Fould, who 
wax at that time Minister of the Fine Arts, and 
axked him to raise the anthor’s fee on Semiramis” 
from 300 to 500 francs, although it was only a trans- 
lation. The Minister could refuse nothing to the 
composer of “Guillaume Tell.” Rossini thanked 
him for the concession, adding that Carafa and Méry 
were not millionaires, and they would appreciate the 
increase. 

“Curafa?” repeated M. Fonld. “Why I thought 
you wrote the music of ‘Semiramis,’ M. Rossini ?” 
“Of ‘Semiramide’ in 1823 at Naples, yes; but the 
Parisian ‘Semiramis’ of 1860 is to be my friend 
Curafa's, who will divide the fees with my other 
friend, Méry.” 

The warmth of  Rossini’s rerard remained 
Cara fa's chief consolation in his obsenrity. Down 
to extreme old age Curafa retained his love of horse- 
maaship acquired in the Hussars, and the frequenters 





of the Champs Elysées often remarked an old 
gentleman mounted on a nearly equally old horse 
jogging towards the Villa Rossini in the Bois de 
Boulogne. Sometimes the step of the animal falter- 
ed, whereupon the old gentleman would dismount 
and walk heside his faithfal servant. This horse had 
its history as well as its master, and that history has 
been enshrined in the Musée des Fumilles (Decem- 
ber, 1865). by M. Oscar Comettant. When Rossini 
died, Carafa gave up his out-door exercise and 
scarcely stirred from the honse. He had for some 
time been sabject to rheumatism. which became more 
painfal as he grew older, and during the siege of 
Paris paralvsis supervened, and left him withont the 
liberty of motion. At this period his wife fell ill of 
a malady which carried her off. The story of her 
devotion to her husbind and the pions frand by 
which she kept her own approaching death from 
him is all but incredible; vet we are assured it is 
trna, Feeling that her illness was incurable, yet 
knowing the blow would hasten her hushand's end, 
she kept all knowledge of her danger from him. In 
conspiracy with her doctors and relatives she got up 
the pretence o leaving Paris. Carafa was led to 
believe that his wife had avoided the blockade, and 
letters prepared before her death and dated from a 
friendly retreat in the provinces were delivered him 
from time to time, even after the devoted woman 
had expired. LL’Evenement maintains, though we 
have grave d fficulty in believing it, that Carafa re- 
mained ignorant that his wife had preceded him to 
the tomh, On the 27th of Julv, at five o’clock in 
the morning, the oldest of French composers and one 
of the most prolific writers of the century passed 
away also. 





The Musical Opinions of Mazzini. 


The Parisian Ménestre! contains the following in- 
teresting extract from hs work entitled ‘La Philo- 
sophie de la Masiqne.” 

“German music,’ wrote the great Ttalian patriot, 
“differs in a marked degree from that of the Tralian 
schools. It is God withont man; it isa temple, a 
religion, an altar, bat withont a worshipper or a 
priest. Harmonions in the extreme, it represents the 
social idea. a general union, a thonght, bat withont 
individuality to transpose the reflection into action, 
which alone can develop and symbolize it. The 
haman being ia banished from it —The soul lives 
there, but in a state of existence which hae nothing 
terrestrial abont it. Similar to a life passed in dreams, 
where the senses are slumbering gentlv, and the im. 
agination is floating in eternity. German mnsic lutls 
the material instincts of life to sleep, and elevates the 
soul to immense and anknown countries; it is like a 
vague and ancertain souvenir, like the visions of a 
childhood passed in the midst of maternal caresses, 
in which every earthly trouble and jov vanishes from 
sight. It is elegiae music, masic of soft memories 
of wishes, of melancholy hono, of sadness, which 
cannot proceed from hnman beings; it is the music 
of angels who have dropped from heaven and wan- 
dered here below. Its home is in the skies, and 
thither it aspires. Like the poetry of the North, when 
still ancontaminated by foreign e'ements and preserv 
ing its primitive character, German musie¢ raises 
itself far above the face of the earth, and disdaining 
creation, tains its eves towards heaven alone. Tr 
seems only to toach the earth in order to rehonnd 
with donhle force. It is hke a child horn with a sweet 
smile, which finds no smile to respond thereto ; a son! 
fall of love, which finds nothing mortal worthy of 
that love ; it dream: of another world, another nni- 
verse, and in that universe there is an image, the im- 
ave of the heing which could return that love. that 
virgin smile ; it loves withont heing aware of the 
fact. Thisimage, this twpe of immortal heauty ap 
pears anceasingly in German music, but in the shape 
of an undefined shadow ; the form is hardly indicat- 
ed It is a short, timid, and irregnlarly drawn melody ; 
and whereas Italian melody defines, seeks, and im- 
poses the effect, its German sister retires from sight, 
veiled and mysterious. it is hardlywa remembrance, it 
must be recomposed by the imagination One car 
ries you by force to the uttermost limits of delizht, the 
other shows the road you have to follow, and then 
deserts you. German masic is music carefully pre- 
pared, profoundly mystic in its nature, but a religion 
without a creed, without any activity of faith ; it does 
not make a martyr of you ; it does not conquer vou, 
it fetters you with light chains most scientifically 
linked ; it washes over you with a flood of waves, 
which, however, keep you afloat, elevating the mind, 
awakening the sou!, and bringing all the facalties of 
imavination into play. Which is entitled to the palm 
of victory, the German or the Italian school of 
music ? 

“Ah! ejaculates the Afeénestrel, “if Mazzini had 
but been satisfied with criticizing music !” 





Spectal Hotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditsen & Ce. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
Come Tasses and Lads. (“Old English 
Songs.”) 3. Ctoe. 

Come Inaeee and lads, get leave.of your dads. 
And away to the May-pole hie. 


Then ev'ry lad did take his hat off to his lass, 
And ev'rv girl did curt’sey, curt’sey, 
Cart’sey on the grass. 

A rare old song, which is well worth reviving, and 
cannot he excelled by a new one of similar chareeter. 
Merry and jovial, with a licht trio to the melody, 
and is a right cheerful thing to sing. 


Come hither gently rowing. Duet. C to g. 
Murray. 30 
Row on, row on. forever 
Td have thee bv mv side 
Words by Coleriige, and is a very graceful duet. 
Once again. 3. Doe. Sullivan. 30 
Love, once again, 
Meet me once again. 
Partly in D minor, and is pensive, but expressive. 
From the Cross uplified high. Hymn Anthem. 
3. Frog. yd. 35 
The well-known hymn hean‘ifallv and simply ar- 
ranged as a short anthem for -oprano and Bass 
solos, Soprano and Tenor Duet and Chorus. 
Ho, every One that thirsteth. Quartette. 4. F 
to q. Wilson. 40 
Very beautiful. A sweet and flowing meloiv, with 
pretty organ aceompariment, The ery “Come ye, 
buy——without money,” is finely given. 
Hope beyond the clonds. 3. Bh tog. Barnett. 30 
There's hope bevond the clouds, 
The clonds at last. 
A serious but impressive song. A song of consols- 


tion, 
One Kise and Good-night. Song and Chorus. 
8. Bhtof Geary. 30 
My apirit is wandering to thee, love, 
Ta visions al! glorionsly bricht. 

One cannot hear Mr. Gearv sing his sweet ballads 
without believing tha’ he and his songs will he wel- 
come in anv company. Trv them. They are not 
trashy. Roth the vocal ard instrumental parts are 
uncommonly good. 


Gradnate’s Farewell. Song and Chorus. 3. 
Ab to e. Streeter. 30 
Fare-thee-well ! 
Dear achool of oar happy chil hood. 
Save acopy of thie for next ‘‘graduytion” day, as 
itis just what is wanted fora farewell to school. 


Instrumental. 


Academic Waltz. (Academische Biirger). 
3. Strauss. 75 
By Edward Strauss. Has the regular Strauss ring 
to it. 
Night Song. Nocturne. (Nacht-gesang). 4. 
Ab. Vogt. 30 
A very good name for a Nocturne, certainly, and a 
very good. melodious, and well wrought piece alxo. 
Allegretto alla Marcia. 5. Db. Luigi 40 
Requires considerable facility in playing runs of 
octaves as they abound, but when properly executed 
will be very bril fan. 
Railroad Steam Galop. 3 C. Gunq!. 20 
An imitative piece, with a part to represent the 
puffing of a locomotive. 


Strauss Dance Mac-ic, (with elegant Portrait.) 


Wiener Bon Bon, 75 
Circassian March, 50 
New-Annen Polka, 40 
Pizzicato Polka, 40 
lovely Vienna Waltzes, 75 


These, with the Manhattan, Blue Danube, 1001 
Nights. Artist Life, Morgenblitter, Marriage Bells, 
Festival and Fiirtation Waltzes, con-titate a splen- 
did collection of pieces printed in uniform style. 
They are worth purchasing “en masse.” 

Polka des Gl (Gleaner’s Polka). 4. 

G Egghard. 40 

One can buy this without the fear of owning a 
polka like a great many others. It is very peculiar 
and piquant in character, and fall of staccato and 
accentrd passages. 

Amarvilis. (Air da Roi.) 3. E. Ghys. 40 

Has the distinction of having been composed by 
Louis XIII. of France, and has a quaint, old-fashion- 
ed sweetness. Consitered worthy of performance ia 
Theodore Thomas’ concerts. 








Amnreviatiows ---Degrees of difficulty are marked from | to 
7 ‘The «ey « marked with a capital letter, ae C,B flat, ke 
aanali concn letter marks the highest note, ifon the staff, 
an alec ietter the highest note, if above the staf 




















